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Communications, 


‘ROUGH NOTES, 
Of an Army Surgeon’s Experience, during the 
Great Rebellion, 


By J. Txueopore Catuoun, M. D., 


Assistant Surgeon U. S. Army, in charge Depot Field Hospital for 
Colored Troops, Army of the Potomac. 
28. 
Mine Run, 

Subsequent to the affair at Wapping Heights 
the Army of the Potomac went into summer 
quarters (as was said) upon the banks of the 
Rappahannock. From thence it pushed on to 
Culpepper, and there outflanked by Lez, was 
pressed back to Centreville, during which retro- 
grade movement occurs the brilliant cavalry 
fight at Brandy, and the gallant fight of the 
Second Corps on the already historic plain of 
Bristow. 

Forcing the enemy back again along the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, it crossed the 
Rappahannock at Kelly’s and Rappahannock 
Bridge Fords, (capturing many prisoners) and 
driving the enemy across the Rapidan, it went 
into camp at Brandy 

Late in November it advanced across the 
Rapidan, crossing at several points. The Third 
Corps followed by the Sixth, crossed at Jacob’s 
Ford, and the next day in attempting to make a 
junction with the Fifth Corps, which had crossed 
at Germana Ford, it met the enemy. 

General Frencu, commanding the Third 
Corps, has been severely criticised for what is 
alleged to have been his delay in attempting to 
complete his connection with the Fifth Corps; 
but without attempting to argue pro or con on 
that subject, it is sufficient to say that having 
met the enemy he promptly gave battle. 

The fight that ensued has never been properly 
appreciated by the public. It was not a mere 
skirmish, but for the number of troops engaged 





it may truly be regarded as one of the severest 
contests of the Virginia campaign. Like the 
more recent battle of the Wilderness, it was 
fought under every disadvantage as regards the 
battle ground. 

The country in that section is covered with a 
dense growth of woods with few clearings, and 
these small in extent and separated at intervals 
of several miles. This dense forest is intersected 
by wood roads or paths which, made known to 
the enemy by the inhabitants who were disposed 
to aid them by all the means in their power, 
were unknown to us, save when we came across 
some contrabands, and these were seldom found 
in that section. 

It was in this tangled thicket in an unknown 
country, that the Third Corps (backed by the 
Sixth Corps under the command of that veteran 
soldier, Gen. Sepewick), and without certain 
communication with the rest of the army, 
(although within hearing of Gen. Warren’s guns) 
engaged an enemy of unknown force. 

Both sides at first cautiously feeling their 
opponent’s strength, the action soon became 
general, while the roar of musketry, varied only 
by an occasional cannon shot from the few guns 
the enemy was able to get in position, increased 
in volume until with a yell the enemy charged, 
driving our line until it reached a point where 
twelve guns double shotted with canister, were 
in position, when with deafening roar they vomit 
forth upon that yelling, cheering, apparently 
victorious mass their deadly iron hail, and it 
staggers back in confusion marking its path 
with dead and wounded. Until after dark the 
battle rages when, under cover of the darkness, 
the enemy move off. 

The wounded from this battle-field were con- 
veyed to the field hospitals mostly on stretchers, 
but few ambulances having accompanied the 
command owing to the difficulty of getting them 
up the bluff that rises from the Rapidan at 
Jacob’s Ford. Though the main body of our 
ambulances having been sent around by Ger- 
mana Ford, did not reach us until after the fight, 
so admirably arranged was the ambulance corps 
and so thoroughly acquainted were its officers 
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and men with the work that was to be done, that 
the stretcher bearers (whom we had taken care 
should all be with us) were sufficient to bring 
the wounded from the field, and we suffered 
comparatively but little inconvenience from the 
absence of our ambulance train. 

In this connection and as illustrative of the 
damage sometimes done by a single ball, I may 
mention an incident of this battle. Two stretcher 
bearers were removing a wounded man from the 
field when a-round shot took off a portion of the 
hat of the hindmost bearer (but without injuring 
him in the slightest) struck his companion a 
glancing blow in the side, not breaking the skin 
yet so disorganizing the viscera as to kill him 
instantly then struck the ground, riccocheted 
and killed three cavalrymen. Rather a narrow 
escape for the wounded man upon the stretcher, 
who was thrown violently to the ground when 
the bearer fell, but who was subsequently 
brought to the hospital. 

On the day subsequent to this battle (now 
generally termed Locust Grove, probably because 
there was neither a grove nor a locust tree 
there !) the two corps engaged rejoined the main 
body of the army, the enemy having retreated 
from our front under cover of the night. 

Our army was concentrated in front of the 
formidable works the enemy had constructed 
with consummate skill upon the banks of a little 
stream known as Mine Run. Here it lay for 
several days, and our wounded, who on the night 
of the battle had been brought in ambulances 
to Robertson’s Tavern, were in the interim 
placed in hospital. 

We had our hospital tents with us, and ina 


) very few hours improvised a field hospital com." 


plete in all its details, and really a very excel- 
lent hospital, except in regard to its warmth. 
The weather was intensely cold, so cold indeed 
that some of our pickets froze to death on 
their posts, and having no transportation for 
stoves and no time to build chimneys, we had 
to keep our wounded warm by numbers of 
blankets, of which we fortunately hada large store. 

The works of the enemy being deemed impreg- 
nable to assault, our army withdrew across the 
Rapidan and resumed the old line. Our 
wounded were again placed in ambulances, and, 
after a forty-eight hours ride, arrived in excellent 
condition at Brandy Station from whence they 
were transported by rail to Washington, afford- 
ing another example to illustrate the fact alluded 
to in a former paper, that wounded men bear 
ambulance transportation much better than 
would be anticipated. 
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A Case of 
ANEURISM OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC 


ARTERY, 


Treated successfully at the Seamen’s Retreat, 
Staten Island, by Pressure applied in a 
Novel Way. 


By Tuomas C. Morrartt, M. D., 
Physician-in-Chief. 

A somewhat careful study of the literature of 
aneurism of the external iliac as found in 
various medical periodicals, both foreign and 
domestic, as well as in a large number of text 
books on surgery has led the writer to conclude 
that hitherto the only means employed in the 
treatment of this formidable disease consists in 
the application of the ligature to the artery on 
the cardiac side of the tumor. The statistics of 
this operation as variously stated, show a mor 
tality ranging from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
The exceeding simplicity of the operation by 
compression as herein described, and its entire 
safety to the subject should commend it wher- 
ever practicable to the careful consideration of 
the surgeon. 

Professor Gross, in his great surgical work, 
suggests the employment of pressure in the 
early stage of the trouble, although he says he 
is not aware that the operation has ever been 
attempted. With this exception all the surgical 
authorities, to which the writer has had access, 
recommend only the ligature. This operation, 
as is well known, was first performed by Axrn- 
NETHY, in the year 1796, and has since been 
practiced on both sides of the water about one 
hundred times. It is justly considered a very 
grave and difficult operation, always seriously 
compromising the life of the patient in every 
case, while affording him a chance of escape 
from the certain fate which must otherwise 
sooner or later overtake him. I propose briefly 
to relate the particulars of a case of iliac aneur- 
ism recently treated in this institution by com- 
pression effected with an apparatus invented for 
the occasion. The case is believed to have been 
a novel one, and is perhaps the first of the kind 
which has ever been brought to the notice of 
the profession. 

The subject of the operation in question, 
entered the Retreat on the 8th of June last, 
suffering from an attack of bronchitis attended 
with a violent paroxysmal cough of only a few 
days standing. He was an Englishman by birth, 
29 years of age, married, and the father of seve 
ral children. His general condition indicated 
robust health; he had kept at work up to the 
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day of admission to the hospital. He exhibited 
a tumor in the right inguinal region, about the 
size of a small orange, which he said first 
attracted his attention about five weeks before. 
It was then quite small and painless, and was 
attributed by him to a severe strain received in 
lifting. He said that it had given him no 
trouble, except in causing some stiffness of the 
hip joint, until a week before admission, when 
he found that he was growing lame, that the 
swelling was steadily increasing, and that at 
times he was troubled with pains through the 
hip and back and extending along the thigh to 
the knee. On examining the tumor carefully it 
was found to be well defined lying mainly above 
Poupart’s ligament and pulsating synchronously 
with the heart. 


The diagnosis was easy; the tumor appeared 
to involve about two inches of the artery lying 
over and above the horizontal ramus of the 
pubis, including necessarily the origin of the 
two principal branches of the vessel given off at 
this point, viz: the epigastric and circumflex 
ilii. 


Several surgeons examined the case, among 
whom were Drs. Boarpman and Anperson (both 
of whom in former years were connected with 
the hospital), and Prof. E. R. Peaster of New 
York city. There was no disagreement among 
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these gentlemen in reference to the nature of the 
case. It was found that tolerably strong pres- 
sure made obliquely downward and backward 
upon the cardiac side of the tumor arrested all 
pulsation in it, and that this pressure continued 
for a considerable time by the patient himself, 
by means of the apparatus hereafter described, 
did not cause him much discomfort. 

Having determined to try the effect of con- 
tinued pressure, I at first concluded to employ 
an apparatus similar to one constructed by 
myself for the treatment of popliteal aneurism, 
(a description of which may be found in Braitth- 
waite’s Retrospect, part forty-second, 1861, page 
157; also in the British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review for October, 1860, page 
547), but was induced by my assistant, Dr S. D. 
Wasusovrn, to whose ingenuity I am much in- 
debted, to try the one in question. It answered 
the purpose admirably. The following cut, 
copied from a photograph, will assist the reader 
to get an idea of the apparatus. 

A band of India-rubber tubing of one inch 
calibre was passed around the patient’s body, 
encircling the hips between the trochanters and 
the crests of the ilii. Between the rubber band 
and the skin wide strips of pasteboard were 
placed to relieve the pressure and diffuse it 
over a larger surface. An upright piece of 
wood was then prepared, about one foot in 
length, an inch in breadth, and one and a half in 
thickness at the lower end, which was covered 
with several thicknesses of chamois leather ; the 
upper half of the upright was made quite thin 
in the line of the body of the patient, and about 
an inch in breadth. On one side of it the 
notches were made half an inch apart to admit 
a loop of strong cord which was tied to the 
India-rubber band at the point where it crossed 
the tumor. Having adjusted the lower end of 


.| the upright upon the artery, just at the upper 


side of the tumor, the band was drawn up pro- 
bably with a force of six or eight pounds and 
the small loop above mentioned, was slipped into 
one of the notches of the upright. 


The contraction of the belt constitutes the 
power of the pressure, the amount of which will 
be increased or diminished in exact proportion 
to the inclination of the upright. This is readily 
changed by lengthening or shortening the cord 
which passes from its upper extremity to the 
foot of the bed. Having secured the piece in 
the position required, it was easily kept there 
by cords running from its upper end to each 
side of the bed. To adjust the whole apparatus 
above described, required but a moment’s time, 
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and its removal was readily accomplished with- 
out disturbing the cords. 

The violent paroxysms of coughing with 
which our patient was seized at frequent inter- 
vals, were such as to render it impossible while 
they continued, to maintain sufficient pressure 
to obliterate pulsation in the tumor. Indeed so 
violent were these paroxysms, notwithstanding 
the large and frequent doses of morphia which 
were administered, that they convulsed his 
whole frame and rendered for the time all efforts 
at compression completely futile. Sedatives 
were given from the first in frequent and aug- 
mented doses until the patient was brought 
pretty thoroughly under their influence. For 
the first four hours he was extremely restless 
_ and could, with difficulty, be restrained from 
removing the apparatus and getting out of bed. 
He was allowed to change his position from the 
back to the side, as with care on the part of the 
attendant it was found that this might be done 
without disarranging the appliance or intermit- 
ting the pressure. Several times during the 
operation the apparatus was entirely removed 
in order to afford temporary relief to the patient 
and at such times pressure was kept up as well 
as might be with the thumb or fingers of the 
attendant. 

At such times it was not possible to prevent 
a current of blood from passing through the 
tumor. An attempt was made by a horse-shoe 
tourniquet to maintain pressure upon the distal 
side of the tumor at Scarpa’s space, but this he 
would not consent to bear but for a very short 
time, and the plan was necessarily abandoned. 
The object of this was to dam up the blood in 
the tumor ‘and to prevent the current from 
carrying off any partially formed coagula which 
it might contain. After the first four hours had 
elapsed he became comparatively quiet, and in 
a semi-narcotized condition slept at intervals 
until the operation was completed. 
of six hours of continuous pressure it was found 
that it required but little force to prevent pul- 
sation and to effect this it was only necessary 
to change the loop to a lower notch in the 
upright. From this time onward he lay quite 
still, and at the end of eight and a half hours 
the tumor was found to be completely solidified. 

The temperature of the limb, which at the 
first had fallen very considerably, after the first 
four hours began to regain its normal standard, 
and when the operation was completed there 
was no perceptible difference between the two 
legs in this respect. The usual precaution of 
wrapping up the whole leg and thigh with 
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cotton wool was not omitted in this cases 
measure which, in my opinion, is of no possible 
use. The patient was kept in bed with the 
apparatus applied about twelve hours—he then 
got up and walked about with entire ease. 

He left the hospital on the second day after, 
rejoined his ship, and sailed immediately for 
Liverpool. He could not be influenced by any 
consideration to delay the voyage in order to 
test the certainty and the permanence of the 
cure, such was his anxiety to see his wife and 
children. He seemed perfectly unconcerned as 
to the final issue of the case if only he might 
‘succeed in reaching home alive. 

The tumor when he left, had shrunken some 
‘what, was hard and entirely painless. He was 
able to walk afterwards, quite as well as before 
the operation had been commenced. 

I know of no reason to doubt the complete 
success of the operation in this case, and the 
permanent cure of the patient. Had he been 
free from cough so that the apparatus could 
have been kept in its proper position without 
difficulty, I am persuaded that a cure could have 
been effected in much less time. 

The results of this operation, it seems to me, 
should encourage us to believe that aneurisms 
of the external iliac, if taken in their early 
stages, may be cured by pressure alone, much 
more easily and speedily than by any other 
means hitherto devised. 





RESEARCHES ON THE MEDICAL PROP- 
ERTIES AND APPLICATIONS OF PROT- 
OXIDE OF NITROGEN, NITROUS OXIDE 
OR LAUGHING GAS. 


By Georce J. Zizcter, M. D. 
Of Philadelphia. 


III, Medicinal Properties and Applications of 
Protoxide of Nitrogen.—Continued. 


2. The revivifying properties of protoxide of 
nitrogen are also very peculiar and striking, 
though closely resembling those of its congener 
atmospheric air. The special character of these 
might indeed, be readily anticipated from its 
known chemical constitution and chemico 
organic and bio-dynamic influences, but expe 
rience proves that nitrous oxide is, in fact, of 
great practical value in the treatment of many 
depressed, asphyxiated and toxic conditions of 
the system, by supplying to the suffering organism 
those essential elements of alimentation, oxyget 
and nitrogen, restoring the healthy equilibrium 
of arterialization and innervation, promoting 





normal nutrition and depuration, and in accele 
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rating the general organic and dynamic pro- 
cesses of life. 

Protoxide of nitrogen is thus of great utility 
in relieving those abnormal states resulting 
from a privation or contamination of atmospheric 


air. Hence it is especially indicated in the 
pumerous disorders engendered by impure air 
as well as in those caused by a more or less 
constant deficiency of atmospheric air from 
defective ventilation, sédentary habits and other 
unnatural modes of living. Besides these slow 
and insidious, though no less certainly destruc- 
tive methods of strangulation, nitrous oxide will 
prove useful in those more rapid and extreme 
cases of asphyxiation consequent upon apneea, 
hanging, drowning, and otherf orms of suffocation. 

This agent may also be employed with advan- 
tage in asthma, cyanosis, the asphyxia of newly 
born infants, and in suspended animation gene- 
rally, whether partial or complete, temporary 
or prolonged, for so long as the blood remains 
uncoagulated and molecular life is sufficiently 
active to admit of revivification, even when so 
much in abeyance as to appear entirely beyond 
the reach of any stimulus, protoxide of nitrogen 
will afford a most efficient means of resuscita- 
tion as it exerts a powerful influence in pro- 
moting all the functions of the animal economy, 
especially those of arterialization, hematosis, 
circulation, respiration, innervation, and muscu- 
lar and general tonicity.* 

As, however, much of the danger in such 
asphyxiated conditions is dependent upon the 
generation and retention of noxious matters 
within the economy, nitrous oxide will not only 
be indirectly useful in subverting their effects 
by directly arterializing the blood, stimulating 
the nervous and invigorating the general system, 
but also, more immediately active as an antidote, 
in chemically combining with or decomposing 
such deleterious substances and in promoting 
their elimination from the body. 


3. The antidotal influence of protoxide of 
nitrogen may, therefore, be said to be of a com- 
pound character, acting in the threefold capacity 
of neutralization, decomposition and elimina- 
tion, 

The peculiar constitution and properties of 
nitrous oxide thus render it not only powerfully 
antagonistic to all enfeebled, depressed, and 
asphyxiated conditions, but also more or less so 
toa variety of pernicious influences and nume- 
Tous toxic states from divers noxious agents 


which may be generated within, or be introduced 
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from without the body. The beneficial applica- 

tions of protoxide of nitrogen is hence not 

restricted exclusively to cases of suspended 

animation from privation of atmospheric air and 

the retention of excrementitious matters within 

the economy, but is likewise extended to those 

adynamic and toxic conditions of system result- 
ing from a poisoned state of the fluids and solids 

of the body and prostration of the vital energies 

from the pernicious operatign of certain dele- 

terious agencies of an internal or extraneous 

origin, whether of a so-called malarial or mias- 

matic nature, and of an infectious or contagious 

character. It is therefore, particularly indicated 

in the various ataxic and adynamic fevers, such 

as the typhus, typhoid or enteric, congestive, . 
yellow, remittent, intermittent, and all others of 
a similar type. Nitrous oxide is moreover of 
general application and quite efficient in scarlet 
fever, measles, diphtheria, variola, constitutional 
syphilis, erysipelas, gangrene, and kindred mala- 
dies. It may likewise prove more or less useful 
in sunstroke, pyemia, purulent infection, puer- 
peral fever, and necremic and toxicemie affec- 
tions generally, those from septic poisons and the 
virus of venomous and rabid animals inclusive. 

The stimulant, depurant, and antidotal pro- 
perties of protoxide of nitrogen also render it 
peculiarly valuable in the treatment of another 
variety of toxicosis from the inordinate and 
continued use of alcohol, tobacco, and opium, as 
well as in those sudden and dangerous states of 
intoxication from over doses of the same, and 
the poisonous effects of belladonna, aconite, 
hydrocyanic acid, chloroform, carburetted hydro- 
gen, carbonic acid, and perhaps also all others 
of a like character. 

From this cursory sketch it will be apparent 
that protoxide of nitrogen has a very extensive 
range of medicinal application and ceteris pari- 
bus is well adapted to the curative treatment of 
all depressed morbid and toxic states in which 
a chemico-organic, arterial, nervous, cerebral, 
and general stimulant, nutrient, alterative, resol- 
vent, absorbent, secernent, antiseptic, antitoxic, 
and revivifying influence is required. 


Dr. V. J. Fourcgaup, Editor of the Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal for the last two 
years, resigned his position on the issue of the 
August number. He complains of not having 
had the “harmonious stpport and co-operation 
of the profession generally.” 

Dr. Rosert Bartuotow, late Assist. Surgeon 
U.S. A., having resigned his position in the 
army after a service of seven years, has entered 
into private practice in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EprroriaL DeparTMENT. 


Periscope. 


Vaccination of Young Children. 

The following report by Dr. Davin Murray, 
on the results of vaccination at the Maternity 
Hospital, was read before the Obstetrical 
Society of Edinbyggh: “I have, myself, vacci- 
nated altogether about twenty-five cases, a few 
of them being done by. others, at my request, out 


of doors. The following exhibits the respective 
ages of the patients: Five at one day old; six 
at two days; three at three days; four at five 
days; four at six days; three at seven days. In 
every case the vaccination was successful, and 
seemed to take very readily—the amount of 
lymph in some instances being almost impercep- 
tibly small. ‘The vaccine vesicles went through 
their course successfully in the usual time, and 
were very complete and well formed. No 
injurious effects were observable; the children 
took the breast, and appeared as if nothing 
unusual had been done to them. No child of 
even three months could have been less dis- 
turbed. If dangerous results had been likely to 
have followed the performance of the operation, 
I believe that it would have been so in the pre- 
sent instances, as it is well known that many of 
the children born in the Maternity Hospital are 
very unfavorably situated, having by no means 
good constitutions transmitted to them. Though, 
therefore, the number is comparatively small, 
from which to form an extensive induction, yet I 
consider that the present results sufficiently 
entitle us to draw the following conclusions :— 
‘1. That no danger attends vaccination at even 
the earliest period of existence, and that, there- 
fore, it may be done with perfect impunity. 2. 
That the vaccine lymph seems to afford children 
as readily, if not more so, at that early period 
than at a more advanced age. 3. That most of 
the dangers or bad effects which are said to 
have followed the employment of early vac- 
cination cannot fairly be attributed to any 
constitutional ‘disturbance occasioned by the 
operation, but must have arisen altogether inde- 

endent of it.’ ‘The following report by Dr. 

ircH1e was also read: ‘1. Mrs. F.’s boy, 12 
hours after birth—successful. 2. Mrs. C.’s boy, 
10 hours after birth—successful. 3. Mrs. M.’s 
boy, 62 hours after birth—successful. 5. Mrs. 
B.’s child, 5 days after birth—successful. 6. 
Mrs. McK.’s child, 5 days after birth—success- 
ful. 7. Mrs. M’L.’s boy, 3 days after birth— 
unsuccessful.’” 


Arresting Venous Hemorrhage after Ampu- 

tation. 

In the Dublin Quar. Jour. Med. is a paper 
by Mr. Gro. H. Porter where he observes the 
frequency with which the operator is annoyed 
by nervous hemorrhage, so much so that at 
times after all the arteries have been litigated, 
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the cut surface must be exposed a long time to 
the air, with the finger upon a vein before the 
flow of blood can be chodind. At times again, 
such hemorrhage can only be arrested by 
placing a pledget of lint with a string attached 
for its removal, on the mouth of the vessel. Nor 
does this retard the healing process by acting 
as a foreign body that causes an accumulation 
of us, putrid blood, etc., for absorption. The 
withdrawal of the lint in a few hours subsequent 
is objectionable on acount of the pain attending 
it. The dangerous and frequently fatal conse. 
quences following the use of the ligature to 
veins, have given a wholesome fear of inflicting 
injuries in these vessels. He therefore, at 
tempted to obviate these troubles by temporarily 
grasping the mouth of the vein within the jaws 
of a small Dierrensacn’s artery forceps, con. 
nected with a string to remove it when all 
bleeding ceased. In a case when it was tested 
in amputation of the thigh, his most sanguine 
expectation were realized in its action. It 
inflicted no injury, and was pulled away in forty- 
eight hours without causing pain to the patient. 


Medical Board. 

A board to consist of Surgeon Joun Nem, 
United States Volunteers, President and Assis- 
tant Surgeons C. H. Aupen and W. P. Grizz, 
United States army, has been ordered to con- 


vene in this city for the examination of appli- 
cants for the following positions: assistant 
surgeons of volunteers, surgeons and assistant 
surgeons of colored troops, medical cadets 
United States army, and hospital stewards 
United States army. The board will be in ses 
sion daily, at the Medical Director’s office. 





Instantaneous Treatment of Itch by Oil of 
Bergamot. 

The Boston Med. Surg. Jour. states that M. 
Manrré, the venerable clinical professor in the 
University of Naples, has published in a Roman 
political newspaper, many articles on the rapid 
cure of itch. The best remedy, which he says 
he has thus far tried with complete success in 
his clinical service, is the oil of bergamot, which 
cures instantly, or at most in two minutes, even 
where the eruption is general. 

According to him, this remedy, more economi- 
cal, less irritating, more prompt in its insecticide 
effects than HELmericn’s ointment or sulphur, 
makes the wards appropriated for patients with 
this disease in hospitals superfluous; for a single 
friction over the whole affected surface is suff- 
cient to effect a perfect cure. The patient may 
return home immediately after this application, 
the precaution being taken of making him 
change his clothing, or of thoroughly purifying 
that which he has worn. An ounce or two 
vil of bergamot is enough to complete the cure. 

According to M. Manrré, the same remedy 





| may be advantageously substituted for all those 

—- for the destruction of the pediculut 
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| For a long time physicians have known the 

‘insecticide power of the essential oils, and thert 
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may be found in some formularies many receipts 
M. Avsé for the cure of itch in two minutes. 
The essential oil of turpentine mixed with 
essence of lemon, is the basis of the treatment 
recommended by this author. Before him, M. 
Gras had recommended the essential oil of 
lavender, which is quite analagous to that of 
bergamot, and has the additional advantage 
of not costing more than a quarter or half as 
much. 
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Reviews and Book Notices. 


A Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics. By 
Epwarp Joun T11, M. D., Mem. Royal Col- 


lege Physicians, &c., &c., &c. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1864. 8vo., pp. 280. 
{Continued from page 106.] : 

On the subject of strong caustics Dr. Tur 

remarks: “It is well thoroughly to explain 

what is to be understood by the solvent or melt- 

ing properties of the strong caustics, for some 

who argue against their use in surgery evidently 


can conceive no other melting away of fibro- 
plastic deposits in the neck of the womb, than 
the absolute destruction of the vitality of the 
cervix by an adequate quantity of caustic. So 
much on the two-fold effects of strong caustics; 
the destruction of redundant, and the softening 
of hypertrophied tissues.” 


Certainly this peculiar election of action on 
the part of strong caustics would appear to us 
far more imaginary than real. Regarding the 
power of strong caustics to remove false mem- 
brane our author’s remarks are most pertinent. 
He says, “In diphtheritical ulceration of the 


neck of the womb, there is no better application 
than the potassa fusa c. calce, dressing the sore 
afterwards with tincture of iodine. Simple 
hypertrophy of the neck of the womb, without 
any morbid condition of its mucous membrane 
may cause many distressing symptoms, and be 
80 little influenced by leeches, scarifications, 
astringents, mercury and iodine, that it may be 
advisable in some cases, to seek to effect a cure 
by applying an issue to the hypertrophied 
tissues. I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that I do not advise this mode of 
treatment in ordinary cases of hypertrophy, but 
only in exceptional cases.. Then I apply an 
issue to the solid uterine tissues, in the same 
Way as an issue is applied to the skin: and as I 
want to produce a speedy and a deep loss of 
substance, I use potassa caustica. hile the 
Wound is healing I freely saturate the tangible 
portion of the womb with tincture of iodine 
every third or fourth day. It will thus be seen 
that I seldom use potassa caustica; and I 
strongly advise those who are feeling their way’ 
in the treatment of uterine disease by real 
caustics, not to try it at all until they have 

themselves with the use of potassa 
¢. calce, which is so much more manageable.” 





This is certainly good advice and may with 
advantage be considered not only by those 
“feeling their way,” but also by all who may 
suppose themselves well experienced in the use 


and effects of caustics. Strong caustics are 
undoubtedly available, and when applied with 
skill, will relieve the tissue upon which they are 
allowe@ to exert their influence, reducing hyper- 
trophy and removing redundant tissues, but to 
assume that this is effected without some loss of 
normal tissue is to state tH&t which it is as im- 
possible as it is unimportant to prove. 


The chapter upon tonics is comprehensive, full 
justice being done the cold bath, the hip or sitz 
bath, and cold water vaginal injections. Upon 
the utility of the latter, he says, “I have often 


had patients who for months have been in the 
habit of daily injecting into the vagina several 
gallons of cold water without curing ulcerations 
of the womb or its hypertrophy; hence I contend, 
that however useful as an adjunct, it is insuffi- 
cient to cure uterine inflammation. During the 
progress of recovery the medicated injections 
are preferable; but when the patient is well 
nothing gives more tone to the mucous mem- 
brane and diminishes the liability to relapses, 
than copious injections with cold water every 
morning, and it is still more necessary that it 
should form part of the morning toilet of all 
those who reside in tropical countries. If by 
injections of cold water and by douches, it is 
possible to keep in check uterine congestion, so 
as to diminish hypertrophy, it may also cause a 
displaced womb to return to its normal position, 
render menstruation more healthy, increase the 
chances of conception, and diminish the tendency 
to abortion.” 

The foliowing chapters on hemostatics, em- 
menagogues, and specific treatment barely cover 
the ground, the author having evidently be- 
stowed less consideration upon them than upon 


the other subjects of his work. Not so however 
with the matter of uterine orthopedics, which 
follows, next in course, and which as if a 
more tangible subject, receives a careful hand- 
ling. The Edinburgh professor gets severe 
opposition to the rer gg theory, which, 
according to our author, is founded on a most 
fallacious assumption ; for he maintains with Lis- 
FRANC, P. Dusois, Deravut, Gossetin, Bennet, 
Bernvtz, and Gouri, that, “ with the exception 
of prolapsus uteri, uterine displacements have 
no proper symptoms, and that the pain and other 
—— that accompany them are to be ex- 
plained by congestion or inflammation of the 
womb, of its mucous lining or of its serous 
envelope. It is by neglecting antecedents so 
important as cellulitis and peritonitis, or by 
undervaluing their agency that the importanec 
of flexions and versions of the womb has been 
exaggerated, whereas the womb has been dis- 

so as to admit of being twisted and 
ond with ) toe impunity so long as it is not 
diseased, and flooding is often the first indication 
that the womb has been long subjected to exten- 
sive displacement by fibrous or ovarian tumors. 
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I established the innocuity of uncomplicated 
uterine displacements in the papers which I 
published in the Lancet, and I refer the reader 
to Dr. Govupit’s contribution for a still more 
elaborate proof of the same position, 

“ Firmly believing that the displacement theory 
is an absolute fallacy, it is a duty to protest 
against it, because it appeals so forcibly to 

opular prejudices. The pain caused by a dis- 
ocated joint is so severe that a dislocated womb 
will be received as a sufficient reason to account 
for any amount of- internal suffering by those 
who do not kaow better, and might be made the 
motive for instituting unnecessary treatment.” 
Further on he says, “ Nothing more satisfactorily 
proves the imperfection of our acquaintance 
with uterine displacements than the fact that 
anteflexion of the womb, which was first recog- 
nized as frequent by: VELreau, and considered 
by him to be a malformation, is only an exagge- 
ration of the normal bend of the unimpregnated 
womb. It was Dr. Boutarp, who in 1853 estab- 
lished that anteflexion is the normal condition of 
the womb in infancy and in the young unmarried 
woman; and this is admitted by VervNevi., 
GossE.LIn, CazEau, Gouri, and others.” 

Of the causes of uterine displacements, Dr. 
Tut is the first to do justice to the perineal 
and vaginal supports. He says, “The enor- 
mous distension of the vagina by parturition 
is the principal cause of prolapsus; for not 
only is the vaginal column weakened, but the 
muscular perineal floor and the perineal fascia 
in which it is set are often much weakened by 
over-distension if not by laceration of the peri- 
neum. Having thus lost its tone, the peri- 
neum no longer antagonizes the diaphragm, and 
the womb is steadily pushed down the vagina. 
Successive labors only increase the prolapsus, 
notwithstanding Moreav’s assertion to the con- 
trary. The additional impulse determined by 
any kind of over-exertion, by violent fits of 
laughter or of coughing, will expedite the result, 
and the more shallow the pelvis the shorter will 
be the vagina, and therefore the more easily will 
the womb be forced through it. Abortion leads 
to prolapsus in the same way, and prolapsus 
occurs in the unmarried, because menstruation 
is a powerful cause of all uterine displacements. 
This would have been better appreciated had 
those who have written on the subject borne in 
mind that menstruation is the prototype of par- 
turition, and in every respect a miniature partu- 
rition. The womb, the vagina, each portion of 
the generative canal is abundantly congested 
with blood for about a week in every month; 
a substance is expelled—expelled by forcing 
pains, which faithfully represent the more ener- 
getic pains of labor. Thus the process of men- 
struation relaxing the vagina, and rendering the 
womb more weighty, favors its tendencies to 
prolapsus, which will be sooner effected in pro- 

ortion to the frequency and intensity of the 
orcing pains.” 

Regarding the treatment of uterine displace- 
ments, Dr. Tt attaches great importance, and 
we think most wisely to astringent vaginal 
injections, claiming that full justice is seldom 
given to this plan of treatment before the patient 
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is subjected to the application of a pessary, or 
neglected as incurable. His experience proves 
that much may be done to remove the neuralgic 
symptoms of deviation by cold water treatment, 
and that it is injudicious to attempt to relieve 
uterine displacement by instrumental means 
until these remedies have been fairly tried, 
Upon the subject of pessaries however it would 
appear that the Europeans have given so much 
attention to the consideration of the intra-uterine 
variety that they have almost entirely over. 
looked the other or extra-uterine which, in 
this country has been the subject of so much 
thought and attention. And indeed Dr. Tu, 
whose experience has been of the most extended 
character, comes to the conclusion that the globe 
pessary is the best of all extra-uterine supports, 
although it seems from his closing remarks that 
a ray of light was about beaming upon him 
from our Western Hemisphere. He concludes 
the subject thus: ‘‘the Americans, to support the 
womb, distend the vagina by means of variously 
curved metallic bars, which they call lever 
saries ; these ought to be tried on this side of 
the Atlantic.” 


The remaining chapters on uterine complica 
tions, sterility, prevention of uterine inflam- 
mation, and the influence of India on uterine 
affections are in the author’s most elaborate 
style, and certainly make the most of the sub- 
jects treated. The effect of a change from a 
temperate to a tropical climate upon patients 
affected with uterine disease is well illustrated 
by the consideration of the effect of a change of 
residence from England to India, and the con- 
clusions arrived at should be properly. valued 
by all to whom this question may arise. The 
principal deductions arrived at by the author 
are the following: 


“1. When menstruation has been habitually 
morbid in a temperate zone, women should not 
form permanent settlements in India or the 
tropics. 


“2. Those who have frequently suffered from 
uterine inflammations in a temperate region 
should not take up their abode in India. 


“3, When the European residents of tropical 
countries suffer severely from uterine disease, 
they should remove to a temperate climate. 


“4, Those who come back to Great Britain 
from tropical regions invalided by uterine dis 
ease, should not return to their eastern homes 
until some months after the cure of the disease, 
and they should time their voyage so that their 
arrival in India may not occur in the hot season 
when abortion is most frequent, and every 
variety of ulceration is most difficult to heal.” 


Dr. T1xr has, in this well-written volume taken 
the lead in this particular branch of medical 
literature ; and we are pleased to recommend it 
to the careful attention of all wao may presume 
to occupy themselves with the specialty of which 
it treats, both for the object of perfecting theit 
knowledge and for the wholesome spirit 
investigation which its treatment of controverted 
topics serves to encourage. E. AS. 
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THE NATIONAL QUARANTINE AND 
SANITARY CONVENTION. 

The organization of this body was effected in 
the year 1857 on the call of the Board of Health 
of Philadelphia the previous year, for “a con- 
yention of delegates from the various boards of 
health in the maritime cities of the United 
States, for the purpose of a conference in rela- 
tion to the establishment of a uniform system of 
revised quarantine laws.” 

This invitation was responded to by the health 
authorities of Boston, Providence, New York, 
Newark, Camden, Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and New Orleans. Seventy-three dele- 
gates from various civic and professional bodies 
in those places assembled May 13-15, constitu- 
ting “the first American Congress ever con- 
vened for Sanitary reform.” So great was the 


interest excited by the discussion of many im-, 


portant questions relating to the public health, 
and the delegates being unprepared in conse- 
quence of the novelty of the movement, to meet 
fully all the points involved, and it being soon 
seen that the subject increased in magnitude and 
importance of detail, it was determined after three 
days deliberation to make of it something more 
than a mere transient convocation, and it was 

“Resolved, That hereafter the name of this 
Convention shall be Toe QuARANTINE AND Sant- 
tary CONVENTION.” 

The second session of the convention was held 
in Baltimore in 1858, at which were present 
delegates from the following cities in addition 
to those represented the previous year, viz: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Washington, Georgetown, 
Alexandria, Charleston, and Savannah. There 
were present eighty-five delegates. The germ 
planted at Philadelphia, was here developed and 
gave promise of yielding good fruit, a result 
which was realized in a most luxurious degree 
the following year, 1859, in New York, and in 
1860, in Boston, where the sessions of the Con- 
vention were successively held. e 

In addition to the States before mentioned, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, and Canada, and 
humerous other cities were represented on those 
two occasions, one hundred and eighty-five dele- 
gates responding to their names in New York, 
and one hundred and ninety-one in Boston. 

The published proceedings of the latter two 
conventions are not behind in interest and im- 
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portance to those of any similar bodies else 
where. 

This brief sketch of the history of this impor- 
tant movement is given at this time in view of 
the approaching session, to show how great was 
the interest in the subject heretofore displayed 
—an interest which subsequent events and dis- 
cussions, both of a civic and military character, 
have excited to an unprecedented degree. The 
convention of 1860 adjourned to meet in Cincin- 
nati the next year, but the advent of hostilities 
caused by the rebellion induced its postponement. 

At the meeting of the American Medical 
Association held in New York, in June last, an 
informal meeting of members and friends of this 
organization was held, and it was proposed to 
call a meeting of the Association in October in 
Philadelphia, and a committee of arrangements 
was appointed to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. This committee has had several meetings, 
and finally concluded, for reasons satisfactory to 
them to postpone action for the present. 

We trust that the meeting of this important 
Association will ere long be resumed, and that 
it will be as vigorous and useful in the future as 
it has shewed itself to be in the past. 


——_e-o_._—_—_ 


CAUSES OF DEATH IN ENGLAND. 
From a very imperfect summary of the causes 
of death in England in 1862, which has come in 
our way, we have prepared the following gene- 
ral statement. The total number of deaths was 
about 429,000. 


Zymotic Diseases. Every year Dr. W. Farr 
presents to the Registrar-General a statement 
on the causes of death in England. The memoir 
of 1862 has just been issued. We learn from it 
that the continued fevers (typhus, typhia, and 
typhinia) killed 18,721 of the people in the year. 

he records of the Fever Hospital supply 
materials for an estimate of the proportion of 
the mortality to the nfimber atttacked, and upon 
this authority it may be taken that in the great 
battle with fever more than 17,000 of the people 
of England were destroyed every year in the 
ten years 1848-1857, and above 135,000 were 
severely wounded, but recovered. The whole 
152,000 probably averaged about a month’s 
sickness, so that the average fever population 
was about 12,700. They would fill 127 hospitals 
with 100 beds each, and require in every year 
about 4,600,000 days’ subsistence. Typhus and 
relapsing fever (typhinia), like the pythogenic 
fever (typhia), are lit up by a specific zymoti: 
matter which is | eee when human being: 
are badly fed, and crowded together in an inade 

uate supply of fresh air. The seeds of the 
eons can only be got rid of by a vigilant 
sanitary police, and by the effectual destruction 
of typhine, its existing leaven. . 

rlatina was fatal in the year to 14,834 
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which is nearly the average. Malignant sore 
throat (cynanche maligna) is allied to scarlatina 
in some respects, as it attacks the throat; and 
for the same reason diphtheria, which was not 
at first recognized as a novel form of disease in 
England, was confounded with sore throat. The 
deaths by diphtheria were 9587 in 1859, which 
was the centre of the epidemic, but had declined 
to 4903 in 1862. Together these diseases—scar- 
latina, sore throat, and diphtheria—destroyed 
above 19,000 lives annually in the eight years 
1855-62. 

The deaths from smallpox were 6460 in 1858, 
and fell progressively to 1628 in 1862; 12,272 
persons died from whooping-cough in 1862—its 
mortality is never low. 

Influenza had subsided, but it is undoubtedly 
often confounded with bronchitis or pneumonia, 
which are its frequent sequels or complications; 
11,112 died of déarrhea, which is often the 
result of a symotic poison allied to those of 
cholera and dysentery. Thanks to the progress 
of cultivation and drainage, our deaths from 
ague and remittent fever are few, only twenty- 
one in a million living in 1862. Rheumatism is 
allied to those affections, and remains after they 
have disappeared, proving fatal generally by 
fixing on the membranes of important organs. 

There was only one death from hydrophobia 
in the year. But zymotic poisons as dangerous 
as mad dogs are still allowed to be kept in close 
rooms, in cesspools, and sewers, from which they 
prow! in the light of the day and in the darkness 
of the night with impunity to destroy mankind. 
In 1862 zymotice diseases carried off 4,551 in 
every thousand of the population. 


ConstituTionaL Disgzases. The second great 
class of diseases—constitutional diseases—were 
not far behind. Allowing for the increase of 

opulation, the proportion of deaths by cancer 
a steadily increased, while dropsy and mortifi- 


cation have declined; but this is partly due to 
improvements in medical diagnosis. But in the 


constitutional class of diseases phihzszs is the 
chief. The mortality by phthisis has fallen from 
2811 a year per thousand living in 1850-54, to 
2586 in 1856-62; but the deains by bronchitis, 
with which in the chronic state phthisis is liable 
to be confounded, have increased more than the 
deaths by phthisis fell. Deaths which would 
have been returned under the head of dropsy 
are now traced to organic changes of the heart 
and kidneys. 

A common sequence is rheumatic fever, heart 
membranes injured, circulation obstructed, 
dropsy. 


Locat Diseases. Bronchitis comes under 
the third class of diseases—namely, local dis- 
eases, which comprise four-tenths of the total 
deaths in the country, arising chiefly from affec- 
tions of the vital organs of the head and chest. 
Uniting the respiratory diseases with phthisis to 
get rid of any ambiguities of nomenclature, the 
mortality from the two groups of chest disease 
is found increasing from 5580 in a thousand of 
the population per annum in 1850-54 to 5895 
per annum in 1858-62, more than a quarter of 
all the deaths in England. It is a question of 
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great interest what has led to this recent ip. 
crease of mortality from inflammation of the 
air-passages and air-cells of the lungs. 

Of the 55,692 deaths in 1862 by diseases of the 
nervous system (brain, spinal marrow, nerves), 
25,286 were from the convulsion of infancy, in 
which the symptoms of disease are obscure. 
There were 471 deaths of delirium tremens, and 
246 of intemperance in other forms. 

Parasitic diseases diminish with the progress 
of cleanliness. One hundred and fifty-six per. 
sons, chiefly children, died of worms. Worms 
enter the body through water generally, and 
sometimes through diseased meats. Should 
arrangements be made to dispose of the sewage 
of towns, and to supply houses with pure water, 
we may hope to see death by worms diminish. 

Bright's disease has increased greatly in the 
last ten years, but perhaps only in appearance, 
arising from a change due to the diffusion of 
goteereanen knowledge. Fatal stone cases have 

ecreased, but disease arising from inflammation 
or irritation of the mucous membranes involved 
have grown more fatal ; these are the evils to be 
obviated in using crushing instruments. A bold 
operation is now practised for ovarian dropsy, 
and Mr. Spencer Wetts considers that one 
hundred and eighty-five of the women who died in 
the year might have been saved by surgery. Six 
deaths in 1862 were ascribed to fright, seven to 
grief, one to rage, and forty-four to melancholy. 
na people died of privation (starva- 
tion. 

DEVELOPMENTAL DiskasEs. We have now 
reached the fourth class of diseases—the de- 
velopmental—the diseases incident to the birth, 
development, nutrition, and decay of man. In 
this class are 68,842 deaths. . 

The great majority of them.are from debility 
and old age; but of all the 429,000 deaths in 
1862, the causes of which are specified, only 
26,780 were from old age. The deaths of women 
in becoming mothers (including metria) were 
3077 in 1862. Ina series of these deaths from 
1847 to 1862, the numbers commence with sixty 
deaths of mothers to 10,000 children born alive, 
and end only with forty-three. About a thow 
sand mothers survived in 1862 who would have 
perished had the mortality remained the same 
as it was in 1847. The improved registration of 
births accounts for only a portion of this appa 
rent rate of decrease. Last come the violent 
deaths of the year, 14,944 in number, 7.43 in 
every 10,000 persons. About one death in every 
twenty-nine is by violence. But the bulk of 
them are the result of accident or negligence. 
The deaths by burns and scalds fell to 2767, but 
by due precaution the number of these fearful 
deaths might be still further reduced. The 
accidental deaths by pozson have fallen to 262. 
The suicides were 1317, 611 of them by the 
rsons were executed, twelve 
were killed by lightning. 

This statement of the mortality of the year 
suggests several questions of interest; some of 
them will be discussed in a supplemental volume 
which is in preparation at the Registrar's Office, 
showing the results of the registration of the tea 
years lying between the two last censuses. ; 
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LETTERS FROM Dr. W. N. COTE, 
Paris, August 5th, 1864. 
Chlorate of Potash in the Treatment of Cancer. 


You are aware that attention has been lately 
called to the efficacy of chlorate of potassa in 
the treatment of cancroid tumors. Dr. Ber- 
oeron, candidate for the section of hygiene and 
legal medicine in the Academy of Sciences, 
publishes an interesting paper on this subject, 
and from facts observed on animals and man, he 
draws the following conclusions : 

1. That cancroid tumors of the buccal mucous 
membrane and of the skin, the microscopical 
examination of which had confirmed the diag- 
nosis, have been cured by the employment of 
chlorate of potassa, the duration of the treat- 
ment lasting from two to four, five, and six 
months. 

2. That in the observation made by Dr. Mrton 
in 1858, and in the first cure obtained by our 
author in 1863, chlorate of potassa had been 
exclusively employed in lotions or in continued 
applications on cancroidal tumors and ulcera- 
tions, a fact which established, in a peremptory 
manner, the efficacy of the external treatment 
since confirmed by the observation made by Dr. 
BionpeEav. : 

3. That until now, with the exception of a 
patient at the Salpétritre, whose cancroidal 
tumors are in a fair way of cure without any 
other treatment than the internal use of chlorate 
of potassa, not one of the patients to whom it 
has been administered internally have recovered. 

4. That the cures obtained from animals if 
they lead us to think that chlorate of potassa 
also acts by absorption do not absolutely prove 
that such is the case, inasmuch as the vancroid 
tumors treated by Dr. Lesianc or the author 
on the cat and horse, were situated on the 
buccal mucous membrane, and have necessarily 
undergone the direct action of the remedy ad- 
ministered in solution in water or milk. 

5. That in consequence in the present state 
of things, the efficacy of the topical treatment 
seems better demonstrated than that of the 
general treatment. 

6. Nevertheless, this inference does not imply 
the necessity of leaving off treating with chlorate 
the cancroids of the rectum and the uterus, in 
the first place, because this therapeutical agent 
might be often applied to the ulcerated parts, 
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and then, because the case in the Salpétritre 
just mentioned, shows that in the long run 
chlorate of potassa may make its action felt on 
points most distant from the absorbing surface. 

7. With the patients treated by our author, a 
solution containing a twenty-fifth part of chlorate 
of potassa has been employed, and a small brush 
previously dipped into the solution was passed 
over the tumors every morning and evening, but 
there is reason to thitk that the use of a 
stronger solution would bring about more rapid 
cures. The case observed by Dr. BionpEau 
seems to authorize such an inference. 

8. The internal treatment should be carried 
on with great care and moderation, inasmuch as 
it might bring on gastric accidents, such as dys- 
pepsia, gastralgia, etc. 


Singular Case of Atrophy—A new Form of 
Paralysis. 


Dr. Tutenserc, of Berlin, presents to the 
Society of Physicians in that city, a most singu- 
lar case of muscular affection which might be 
denominated as chronic ascending atrophia. 

The patient, a girl ten years of age, offering 
no congenital or hereditary deformity, has been 
gradually getting feeble for some time past. 
The inactivity forced upon her by this weakness 
has brought on diminution of the muscular 
strength of the body, as well as atrophia of the 
muscles of the arms and those parts of the body 
affected with this weakness. The electro-mus- 
cular contractility is not entirely destroyed, but 
is preserved in a very feeble degree. The 
affected muscles act under the influence of a 
strong electric current, but their contraction is 
never at any time considerable. In the unaf- 
fected parts the electro-muscular and electro- 
cutaneous sensibility is perfect. The tempera- 
ture of the whole body has greatly diminished. 
All the organs of the senses perform normally 
their functions. The state of the mind corresponds 
with that of the age of the patient. What seems 
rather singular in this case is the fact that this 
affection bears upon some of the muscles, and 
leaves the others altogether intact, thus pro- 
ducing in the patient an irregularity of motion 
which is quite observable. 

This disease seems to be without any corres- 
ponding one described in our medical books; as 
a proof let me pass in review all the species of 
paralysis which have hitherto been described. 
We have, first the «diopathic or essential para- 
lysis in children, which appears all on a sudden, 
and is no doubt to be ascribed to an acute affec- 
tion of the cerebral or spinal meningitis. 

2. Hysteric paralysis which seems to depend 
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somewhat on the will. The age of our patient 
excludes all idea of that kind of paralysis being 
the one suffering from. 

3. The acute ascending paralysis observed 
sometime since in the hospital of Beaujon by 
Dr. Lanpry which cannot be referred to any 
well known cause, and which gradually extends 
from the inferior extremities to the muscles of 
the trunk and superior members, leaving intact 
the electro-muscular contractility and sensibility 
as well as the intellectual faculties. 

4. Amyosthenza, described by Dr. Bovcuvt, 
under the name of chronic nervosism, presents 
a chronic nervous state united to paraplegia, 
and resembling an affection of the spinal mar- 
row. The muscular force diminishes little by 
little till the patient is obliged to lie in bed. 
But an imminent danger or a pleasurable sensa- 
tion causes the patient to forget his weakness, 
and gives him an energy of which he had been 
scarcely thought capable. 

5. General asthenic paralysis of the con- 
valescent, described by Dr. Guster, tends to 
increase and to follow an ascending march, but 
it seems to depend upon a former acute affec- 
tion. 

6. Progressive muscular atrophia first pointed 
out by Aran, usually begins in certain parts of 
the superior members, and is characterized by 
fibrillary ossillations, the absence of which was 
observed in our young patient. 

7. Progressive locomotory ataxia which attacks 
the muscles used in locomotion. This affection 
resembles paraplegia, but should not be mis- 
taken for the latter. 

8. The paralysis by reflex action discovered 
by Dr. Brown Séquarp, and which usually con- 
sists in a reflex contraction of vessels, but rarely 
in a reflex influence exerted on nutrition, may 
be distinguished from the others by its origin, 
since it is always preceded by irritation of some 
nervous trunks or branches, by disease of the 
abdominal organs, etc. Moreover this kind of 
paralysis frequently changes in degree and ex- 
tent: 

9. Diphtheritic paralysis. No sign of it has 
been observed on our patient. 

10. The disease caused by the invasion of 
trichina in the voluntary muscles is accom- 
panied by symptoms altogether different, pains 
in the muscles, cedema, etc. A new class of 
paralysis will therefore have to be introduced in 
pathology. 

Epidemic Icteria as a cause of Abortion. 

Professor Barprnet, Director of the Medical 
School at Limoges, presents a paper on the 
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epidemic icteria in pregnant women, and its 
influence as a cause of abortion and death. He 
shows that icteria may appear epidemically ip 
pregnant women; that it manifests itself in three 
different degrees. First, under a benign form, 
it does not interfere with pregnancy leaving it 
to follow its usual course. It sometimes pre 
sents a character of gravity, and constitutes, 
what might be called abortive «cteria, since it 
may bring on either an abortion or a premature 
delivery without any other grave accidents. At 
other times it fully assumes a malignant form, 
and determines ataxia or comatous accidents 
which rapidly bring on the death of both the 
mother and the child 


Treatment of Dyspepsia by Pepsin. 

M. Buancuer relates the case of a lady, aged 
twenty-four, who had been dyspeptic for two 
years, vomiting both food and drink, and in 
whom the catheterism of the small intestines, 
had permitted the introduction of 7 or 8 grammes 
of broth to which had been added 30 grammes 
of elixir of pepsin and a glassful of water mixed 
with wine. 

Cerebro-Spinal Lesions and Diabetes. 

M. Marcuat presents an interesting paper on 
the cerebro-spinal lesions consecutive to dix 
betes. He endeavors to prove that such lesions 
are often produced by diabetes whilst until now 
they had been looked upon only as capable of 
bringing on this disease. Ip support of his 
opinion he mentions twenty-four observations 
from which it would seem that cerebral conges 
tion and apoplexy, ascending paralysis, troubled 
state of the intellectual faculties, etc., were 
nothing but diabetic accidents. In a case he 
reports, there was ulceration of the cornea and 
melting of the eye, the same as took place in the 
animals. Magendie used to render patients dis 
betic unwittingly by feeding them exclusively 
with sugar. Our author concludes by making 
a parallel between gout and diabetes which he 
considers, in its most common variety, as gow 
in the blood. Gout, diabetes, rheumatism, acid 
gravel, are but different manifestations of uric 


diathesis. 
W. N. Core. 
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LETTER FROM PROF. DAVIS IN REPLY 
TO CHARGES OF DISLOYALTY. 


Eprror Mep. anp Sure. Reporter :— 

Will you have the kindness to insert in the 
Reporter the following letter from Prof. N.8 
Davis, of Chicago, which was received too late 
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for insertion in the Mepicat Tres previous to 
its suspension. 
Eprror American Mepicat Times. 
520 Broadway, N. Y. 


Eprror AmerRIcAN Mepicat Times: 


Sir:—My attention has just been called to a 
paragraph in your paper of August 20th, 1864, 
headed “Disloyalty of the President of the 
American Medical Association.” The para- 
graph is as follows: 

“Cuicaao, June 20th, 1864. 

“Our democratic friends have been in con- 

vention at Springfield during the past week. 
* * * * *. The peace element prevailed, 
as one of the electors at large is Dr. N. S. 
Davis, of this city, who, in a public speech some 
months ago ‘thanked God that disease and 
battle were depleting our arms to such an 
extent, that the tyrant Lincotn would soon be 
powerless to wage war upon the rights and 
institutions of the South.’” 
_ Your correspondent gives this as “one fact 
on which the grave accusation (of disloyalty) 
rests.” As this, so-called one fact seems to be 
all that your correspondents have been able to 
find even in the anonymous correspondence of 
partisan newspapers, it seems almost a pity to 
spoil it. But truth and justice require me to 
say that a more inexcusable and Jzbellous false- 
hood was never written. No such language or 
sentiment was even uttered by me, on any occa- 
sion, either public or private. 

The public meeting alluded to was held in 
Bryan Hall in this city in the spring of 1863. In 
addressing that meeting I alluded to the fact 
that several noted divines and leaders in the 
party supporting the administration, had pub- 
licly “thanked God for the defeats of our armies, 
because they had brought the proclamation of 
emancipation,” and denounced the sentiment as 
heartless and unchristian. 

The next morning an unscrupulous partisan 
newspaper of this city represented me as having 
said just what I had actually denounced its own 
friends for saying. Such is the true origin of 
the paragraph furnished you by your disin- 
terested correspondent “J. S.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, if any of your correspon- 
dents or readers are really anxious to know 
Whether I am “loyal” or not, let them give an 
exact and concise definition of the word as they 
Wish it to be understood, and I will inform them 
at once. Yours truly, 

N. 8. Davis. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 8th, 1864. 
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News and Miscellany. 


Medical Organization of the Roman Armies, 


It has been asserted by persons claiming to 
be experts in historical matter, that the Roman 
armies had no regular organized medical depart- 
ment or organization for the care of their sick 
and wounded; that the grievously wounded were 
abandoned where they fell; and that those so 
severely injured as to be unable to crawl or 
totter after their corps, were suffered to die 
where the casualties occurred or exhaustion 
supervened. One accomplished and deeply-read 
— alleges that Czsar’s silence as to any 

ygienic organization or systematization for the 
care of wounded or sick soldiers is proof posi- 
tive, that, in his day, such was unknown, and 
avers that throughout Roman history a mili- 
tary medical organization was unknown. Were 
silence proof, “ might claim a verdict, but 
silence in such a case is not proof. How many 
military histories pay no attention whatever to 
such and similar details. Upon the same basis 
of argument we might claim that the Roman 
armies were exempt from ordinary diseases, 
since neither their existence, symptoms, treat- 
ment nor effects are anywhere alluded to. Livy, 
who lived in the time of Jutivs Casar, and 
flourished under Avevustvs, speaks of a military 
man “ wounded as he was stripping the body of 
his enemy, and being carried back conqueror to 
the camp, he died under the surgeon’s hands” 
(Liv. xi. 20.) Witness likewise the different 
titles for a surgeon, Vulnerarius, Vulnerum- 
Medicus, Chirurgus. Were wounds sufficiently 
common in civil life to justify the distinct pro- 
fession of surgery, when there were already 
physicians, unless the attention of the former 
was directed toa different class of cases, par- 
ticularly those arising from military service? 
Cresias (4th Century, b. C.), a renowned disciple 
of Hippocrates, followed the army with which 
XeEnopuon served, and was taken prisoner, dis- 
charging the duties of his profession on the 
battle-field (Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Bib. His. and Mil. i., 472, 2d Col.). D1ocuxs 
Carystus, another successor of Hippocrates, 
“invented the bellulon, an instrument for ex- 
tracting darts,” and besides other improvements, 
“was curious in bandaging wounds of the head.” 
Is it probable that such practice originated in, 
or was confined to civil life, or that he had no 

upils or successors? ArcHaGatuus, a Greek, 
B. C. 229, at first famous and styled “healer of 
wounds,” became subsequently so fond of the 
knife and cautery that he won the yey of 
“executioner,” and was banished from Rome. 
Homer mentions a wise physician at the seige of 
Troy. 

Ponisi A. D., 2d Century, states that in 
the Gallic armies, consisting chiefly of cavalry, 
which made an expedition into Greece, each 
horseman had two servants mounted like him- 
self. If their master lost his horse during the 
combat, one of the servants gave him another— 
his own—instead ; if the cavalier was killed, one 
servant took his place, and if the latter perished 
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the second servant succeeded him. Jf the 
master was wounded one servant bore him from 
the field, while the other replaced him in the 
ranks (Armies dans l Antiquité Curtosités Milz- 
tatres, 219, Paris, 1855.) Here are sufficient 
refutations of the testimony of silence. What 
is more, there never was a military people who 
paid more attention to discipline and organiza- 
tion, especially of the subsistence, quarter- 
master, and transportation departments, than 
the Romans. Is it likely, is it probable, that 
they were entirely destitute of all medical 
arrangements, of care, transport and shelter for 
their numerous and valuable wounded? Is it 
not absurd to suppose that silence is a conclu- 
sive proof—taking everything else into conside- 
ration, especially the care for the «mpedimenta, 
which may have included the care and trans- 
port of the wounded—that in Roman armies 
there were neither surgeons, medical provisions, 
nurses, etc., etc. ? 

XenopHon and Livy prove that surgeons 
officiated in the field; Pausantas, that there was 
some provision for assisting a soldier in case of 
wounds. Prior to GnosanpER, VEGETIUS, and 
Leo, there were no technical works on tactics. 
With the commencement of such publications, 
we at once find mention not only of the care of 
the wounded, but directions in regard thereto. 

GnosanpeR, who lived in the first Century, A. 
D., under the Emperor Cuiavupivs, wrote his 
“ Strategikon Logon,” translated, “Science of 
the Commander of an Army,” which was highly 
prized by the great soldier and general and 
Emperor Lxo, the Philosopher. ‘The Marshal 
Count Saxe deemed his precepts worthy of close 
study. “A general should have especial care” 
says he, “to bury his dead. Neither haste nor 
danger constitute reasons which can ever excuse 
the conqueror from doing so. It is not only a 
pious duty owed to those who are no more, but 
one which a general should discharge to satisfy 
those who survive. Every soldier will observe 
with dissatisfaction that the general is wanting 
in this regard for his comrades whom he has 
seen fight and die valiantly, and he will dread 
the shame of being treated in the same manner.” 
(Bib. His. and Mul. iii. 432, 2d). 

Is it likely that the duty of burying the dead 
would have been enjoined with so much force 
upon a general, and all advice concerning the 


rr 


care of the sick and wounded omitted, had not | 


the latter been considered a matter of course by 
this military writer ? 

We now come to Vecetivus, who flourished 
toward the end of the fourth century, under 
VaALentTinian the Second, and wrote a work in 
five books, entitled Military Institutions. In 
Book ii., Chapter 10, speaking of the functions 
of the prefect of the camp, he says: “that this 
officer’s authority extended also over the phy- 
sicians—surgeons, properly speaking—of the 
Legion, over the sick and their expenses. It 
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Again, Book iii., Chapter 2d, is devoted to 
the consideration of the means for preserving 
the health of armies. After descending into 
particulars he goes on to say: “If some of the 
soldiers are attacked by maladies, recourse must 
be had to aliments proper for the re-establishing 
of their health and ¢o the art of the physicians. 
“This it is to which all the officers from the 
highest to the lowest should pay particular 
attention, for war is carried on badly by soldiers 
who, besides the fatigues inseparable from their 
condition, have likewise to support the sufferings 
of sickness.” (bed. iii. 364, 2d.) 

Passing over another interval of about five 
hundred years, we reach the era of the renowned 
Emperor Leo VI., famous as an author as well 
as a statesman and a warrior. His finest work 
was one upon military tactics, from which gene. 
rals of to-day can learn much. “It is a precious 
fragment.” Some consider that he borrowed 
many of his ideas from the works of the Emperor 
Maurice, who wrote three hundred years pre 
viously on the same subject. If so, it only goes 
further to bear out the opinion that the Roman 
armies were provided with a medical depart 
ment. Institution iv. Leo writes, mentioning 
the different classifications of the troops: “There 
are certain persons who, in the day of battle 
follow the army to pick up the wounded and 
apply the first dressings; we call them now 
Scriboni,” (Ibid. iii., 457, 1st.) This term Seri- 
bont is undoubtedly derived irom the name of 
a celebrated Roman physician who lived in the 
time of TrseRivs onl Cxravnpivs, first Century, 
A. D., and is it not likely that the title of 
Scriboni was ¢mmediately applied to field sur 
geons rather than that any long time elapsed 
before such was the case; and is it not likely 
that he was at least the author of the improve. 
ments in the medical administration, and the 
personnel of which received his name ? 

In Institution xiv., “concerning the day of 
battle,” Leo directs, “and after the action you 
will cause the necessary assistance to be given 
to the wounded; the ‘dead will be honorabl 
interred and extolled” (mentioned in orders’) 
(bed. iii., 497, 2d.) 

Further on Leo adds: “ If it is the season of 
hot weather, wine should not be served out to 
the soldiers, because it will affect the head, but 
water must be brought to the troops in wagons, 
which will be distributed to those who need it 
when in line of battle.” - Is it likely that in an 
army which had wagons for the conveyance of 


| water there were no means of conveyance for 


wounded soldiers ? (Jbzd. iii., 542, 2d). 

Institution xx., speaks of the necessity of 
selecting out all the infirm and sick, and — 
them into garrison, which shows that a medi 
inspection must have taken place (Jbdd. iii., 539, 
lst). Further on he remarks, “If you desire 
that your soldiers should go willingly to battle, 
ad for attendin 


was his duty to provide that chariots—wheeled | the wounded. Those who superintend~the 


transportation of all kinds—and pack horses 
should never ba deficient” (Ibid. iii. 342, Ist). 
Here we have an impressive silence which seems 
to imply that ambulances and all the apparatus 
of field hospitals were provided. 





§ to 
vi 
of picking them up are likewise charged 
collecting and turning over the clothing and 
property of the dead to their non-commissio 
officers.” Here we certainly have a sort 
hospital corps (Jbzd. iii., 543, 1st). 
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In his recapitulation and conclusion, Lro 
writes, that a general must take great care of 
his sick and wounded (Jbzd. iii., 549, Ist); that 
war derives the greatest assistance from certain 
sciences; among these medicines. ‘“ The art of 
medicine,” he remarks, “cures the contusions 
made by the blows of stones, the wounds of mis- 
sile weapons, such as darts, or other arms, and 
keeps to that end the proper medicines already 

repared. It cures likewise the different mala- 
vies produced by heat, cold, fatigue, changes of 
water, the unhealthiness of localities, the varia- 
tions of the seasons or temperature, and bad 
food, resulting from the use of green fruits and 
other similar causes.” “The arts of which I 
have spoken, and the people who make a pro- 
fession ot them, are therefore necessary to the 
organization ot an army, to its supplies, and to 
its health” (Jbed. iii., 551, 1st). 

It would appear to the writer that he has 
clearly shown that the Romans had a medical 
department pretty well organized, certainly one 
for the lower empire, and with high probability 
for the earlier periods. That they possessed 
surgical instruments is incontestible. Forceps 
and dilators, or spicula were discovered at 
Pompeii, where they must have been buried 
seventy years B. C. Rhinoplastic operations, 
termed tagliacotian. and claimed 4s an Italian 
discovery of the fifteenth century, were prac- 
ticed by Cetsus in the time of Aveustus (L. 
Vieuxneuf, by Fournier, i., 146, 7). 

During the dark ages, or medieval era, disci- 
pline as a science had almost disappeared. It 
is not remarkable that with all other organiza- 
tions the medical department should have fallen 
into decay. The fate of the sick and wounded 
was hardly better than that of prisoners ; those 
who could not crawl from the field were gene- 
rally put to the sword by the victorious enemy, 
whose own wounded did not experience a much 
better fate. 

The Abbé Sucerr, State minister and historian 
of Lovis the Fat, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, says, “ that as many as possible of the 
wounded were carried off on litters ; those who 
could not be removed were left as a prey to the 
wolves.” The Rebels, and we, ourselves, have 
done no better in some cases. 

In 1124 there was a trial of a proposed ambu- 
lance. Larrey only introduced the first real 
field ambulance, in Custine’s army, in 1792. At 
the time (1124), the army was furnished with 
carts loaded with water and wine for the 
wounded or exhausted soldiers. These carts 
were disposed in circles, like Frepericx the 
Great’s “ wagon forts,” wherever the ground was 
suitable and served as rallying places. 

The medical department of the French army 

tes from the time of Henry IV., about the 
time of the siege of Spzres toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, or beginning of the seven- 
teenth (Curtose(és Militarres, Melanges, 402-3). 

The sick and wounded had a hard time in the 
Thirty Years war, and it is very doubtful, throw- 
ing aside the improvements in medicine and 
felt if sick and wounded soldiers, in the 
field, were better looked after even in the first 


half of the eighteenth century than they were 





under Lxo the philosopher. But with the medi- 
cal department of modern times this article has 
nothing to do, as it is simply written to prove 
thét there was such an organization under the 
Roman eagles.— Army and Navy Journal. 

[To be continued.] 


The Metals of the Future. 

In our issue of June 18, was given a brief 
notice of a new light obtained by the combustion 
of magnesium. The following description of this 
and other metals, and their remarkable pro- 
perties, is from the London Mechanics Maga- 
zene. 

‘Until the year 1807 no one had suspected that _ 
either the alkalies or the earths were other than 
“simple,” or “elementary,” and decomposable 
substances; but in that year Sir Humpurey 
Davy took the first step into a new world, 
teeming with materials for new arts, by the dis- 
covery of the true constitution of soda and pot- 
ash. Having found that those alkalies are really 
oxides of metallic bases, compounds of oxygen 
with the metals sodium and potassium, he was 
led to conceive that the earths, lime, magnesia, 
baryta, strontia, and alumina, and also silica, 
which he classed with the earths, were probably 
similarly constituted. He soon established that 
they are so. In the following year, 1808, he 
succeeded in eliminating from lime, magnesia, 
baryta, and strontia, their metallic bases, cal- 
cium, magnesium, barium, and strontium; and 
although he was not quite so successful as re- 
gards alumina and silica, he yet demonstrated 
conclusively that they also are oxides. 


Of the oxides above enumerated, four— 
namely, lime, alumina, magnesia, and silica— 
make up at least four-fifths (probably more) of 
the earth’s crust. Sir Humpurey Davy regarded 
the base of silica as metallic, and accordingly 
named it silicium ; but modern chemists consider 
it as resembling carbon and boron rather than 
the metals, and therefore prefer to call it silicon. 
The bases of lime, alumina, and magnesia, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly metallic, and it is to their 
bases, the metals calcium, aluminum, and mag- 
nesiem, that we venture to apply the designation, 
“The metals of the Future.” Each of these 
metals exists in immensely greater abundance 
than either gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, 
or zinc, or indeed than all the familiarly known 
metals put- together ; and as it seems to be a law 
of the universe that in proportion to be a law of 
the universe that, in proportion to the abundance 
in which things exist, so have they great and 
important uses in every form in which they are 
capable of remaining permanently, we cannot 
doubt that the extraction of these metals, and 
their preparation for purposes of manufacture, 
are destined yet to become, and perhaps before 
very long, among the most widely practiced of 
metallurgical processes. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Washington Army Medical Directory. 


Army.—Brigadier-General J. K. Barnes, Surgeon General— 
Oitice corner ]5th street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Johu M. Cuyler, Act’g Medical Inspector 
General, U. 8. A.—Office, No. 302 H street, corner of 17th 
street, first floor. 

Lieutenant Colonel John Wilson, Medical Inspector U §. A. 
Inspector of the Army of the Potomac—Office at Rev. Dr. 
Samson’s Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Hamiin, Medical Inspector De- 
partment of Washington—Office, 303 I street, north. 

Surgeon R. O. Abbott, Medical Director, Department of 
Washington—132 Pennsylvania Avenue, , 

Surgeon Basil Norris, to attend officers of the Regular Army 
—corner l4th and G streets. 

Surgeon Thomas Antisell, to attend officers of the Volunteer 
Army—Office in a frame building on the space between 18th 
aud 19th streets, south side of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Surgeon C. Sutherland, U. 8. Army, Medical Purveyor— 
Oifice 212 G street. near 15th. . 

General Hospitals are under the charge of Surgeon R. 0. 
Abbott 

United States Army Metical Museum, H street, between 
14th street and New York Avenue. Open daily, except Sun- 
days, from 9 a. M. until4 p.m. Under the charge of Drs. J. 
J. Woodward and J. H. Brinton. 

Examining Board for Assistant Surgeons, of Volunteers. 
Thomas Antisell, President—Office in a frame building on 
the space between 18th and 19th streets, south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 


AssIGNMENTS.—Surgeon Henry O. Marcy, Ass’t Surgeon 35th 
U. 8. Col’d Vols., has been assigned as chief Medical officer, 
District of Florida, 

Ass’t Surgeon J. H. Ledlie, U. 8. V., to General Hospital, 
Rolla, Mo, 

Ass’t Surgeon H. E, Williams, U. 8.4., to De Camp General 
Hospital, New York. 

Ass’t Surgeon A. E. Carothers, U. S. V., to General Hospi 
tal, Natchez, Miss. 

Ass’t Surgeon C. J. Kipp, U. 8. V., as Examining Surgeon 
of recruits, drafted men and substitutes, at Indianapolis, ind. 

Surgeon E. B. Dalton, U.S. V., to report to Adjutant Gen- 
eral U, 8. A. 

Surgeon Benjamin Durham, U. 8. V., to Marine General 
Hospital, New Orleans, La. 

Asst’t Surgeon C. B. White, U. 8. A., as Medical Purveyor, 
Department of the Gulf, New Orleans, La. 

Ass’t Surgeon John D, Johnson, U. 8. V., to General Hos- 
pital, No. 3, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Surgeon J. H. Philips, U. 8. V., as Surgeon in charge, Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 1, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Surgeon J. C. Norton, U. 8. V., as Surgeon-in-Chief, Artil- 
lery Brigade, 4th Army Corps, Army of the Cumberland 

Surgeon W. C. Bennett, U. 8. V., as Surgeon-in-Chief, 3d 
Division, 20th Army Corps, Army of the Cumberland. 

Surgeon Wm. Gruistead, U. 8.V , as Surgeon in Chief Artil- 
lery Brigade, 20th Army Corps, Army of the Cumberland. 

Surgeon Francis Saltar, U.S. V., as Medical Director 14th 
Army Corps, Army of the Cumberland 

Surgeon B. 8. Manley, 1st U. 8. Colored Cavalry, relieved 
from duty with Naval Brigade, and ordered to rejoin his reg- 
iment. 

Ass’t Surgeon, S H. Orton, U.S. A., as Surgeon in charge 
McDougall Hospital, New York. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Dr. Louis Applegate, of New York, Ass’t 
Surgeon of Volunteers. 


ResigNep.—Ass’t Surgeon J. C. Thorbe, U. 8. A. 
Surgeon Francis Bacon, U. S, V. 


MisceLLaNsovus.—The officers of the 19th Massachusetts 
Regiment have issued a card of thanks to their late excellent 
Surgeon, Dr. J, Franklin Dyer. , 

The New U. S. General Hospital at Worcester, Mass., has 
been named in honor of the able and efficient Surgeon General 
of the State, Dr. Wm. J. Dule. 

Dismissep.—Surgeon L, P. Keeler, 6th Keutucky Cavalry, 
to date August l4th 1564. 


NAVY. 
Regular Naval Service. 


OxDERED.—Surgeon J, C. Bertoletie to examination at Phil- 
adelphia. 

Surgeon John T. Taylor to temporary duty at the Naval 
Rendezvous at Philadelphia. 





eH 
Asst Surgeon Edward B. Bingham, to the Rhode Ii 
the Charleston Navy Yard. ° Y a 


DeracHED.—Ass’t Surgeon Robert Willard, from the Sup 
quehanna and ordered to the Culorado. 

Ass’t Surgeon H. N. Beaumont, from the Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, Va., and ordered to the Canonicus 

Ass’t Surgeon Newton H. Adams, from the Cunonicus, ard 
ordered tu the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 


Volunteer Naval Service. 


Act’g Ass’t Surgeon Juhn M. Garner, to the Banshee, 

Act’y Ass’t Surgeon E. W. Avery, from the banshee, and 
ordered to the Midnight. 

Act’g Ass’t Surgeon Richard H. Green, from the State yf 
Georgia and waiting orders. 

Act'g Ass’t Surgeon G. B. Higginbotham, from the Grand 
Gutf and ordered to the Union 

Act’g Ass’t Surgeon T. W. Williams, from the J. S. Cham. 
bers, und waiting orders. 

Act’g Ass’t Surgeon Robert Stone, from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the Stettin. 


Appointep.—C. F. P. Hildreth, Act’g Ass’t Sur, and 
ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. x ais 

David Fawdry, Act’g Ass’t Surgeon, and ordered to the 
North Carolina. 
a ao H. Blodgett, Act’g Ass’t Surgeon, and ordered to the 

io. 

Joseph Welsh, Act’g Ass’t Surgeon, and ordered to the 
North Carolina. 


ResiuNED.—Act’g Ass’t Surgeon Joseph A. Fife, of the Std- 


en. 
Act’g Ass’t Surgeon W. N. Wilson, of the Poesta, Mississippi 
Squadron. ; 
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OBITUARY. 


THE LATE DR. JARRETT. 


Satterlee, U. S§ A., General Hospital, West Philadelphia, 
Pa, August 25, 1864. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Medical Staff of Satieriee, U. 
8. A. General Hospital, West Phiiadelphia, Pa. heid August 
25, 1864, Dr. George F. Kuorr, Chairman, Dr. M. J, Griet, 
Secretary, the following preamble aud resvlutious wee 
adopted. 

Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty to take from us wut 
late fellow member, Dr. Merchant M. Jarrett; it becumes us 
to express our high appreciation of his noble qualities aud 
deep regret at the loss We have sustained in his death. 

Resolved, That we, the members of tue Medical Staff of the 
Satterlee U. S. A. General Hospital to which he was attached, 
im consideration fur the great respect for the memory of out 
late fellow member, which is ciuimed by the conscientious 
performance of his duties, his strict rectitude and high mori 
principles, do wear the usual badge of mourning jor thiriy 
days, and delegate two (2) members cf his Staff to aitend kis 
funeral. 

Resolved, That our condolence, with a copy of these resolu 
tions, be tendered to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published. 

(Signed) WM. B. CORBIT, M. D., 
WM. C. DIXON, M. D., 
JUs. B. ROE, M, D. 
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MARRIED, 


Harorave—B ER.—On September Ist, at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, by the Kev. Mr. Large, Rector of Trinity Chureb, 
Lieut. Richard W. Hargrave, 17th U. 8. Infantry, and Mis 
Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Lewis Beecher. 

Wicks.—Wuitmore.—On Thursday, September 15th, # 
Housatonic, Mass., by the Rev. L. Whitmore, E B. Wicks, ¥ 
D., of Clinton, New York, and Sarah U., daughter of the off 
ciating clergyman. 





—_——_--a———_——_ 
DIED. 


Davis.—On September Sth, at his residence near Chest 
Springs, Pa., Dr. Wm. LVavis, in the 64th year of his age. 

MacGregor —On Thursday morning Sept. 22d, in New 
York, Mrs, Mary C. MacGreygur, wife of Col. J. b. reget, 
aud daughter vi Dr. P. Van Buren, of that city. 

Macy —On September I€th, at Dobb’s Ferry, New York, Dr. 
B. C. Macy, aged 55 years. 

STILWELL.—On Monday, September 19th, of fever contracted 
while in tam of his duties as Surgeon at Mount Piessast 
Hospital, D. ©., Wm. R. Stilwell, M, D., aged 24 years. 
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